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'twist, writhe,' wripa 'bridle; ring; torture.' 
This list might be increased. 

In giving etymologies the author seems not 
to have an independent judgment. At any 
rate some improbable and even impossible 
combinations are suggested. Examples are : 

9. skarp 'scharf,' zu ahd. screvon und 
scarbbn : better OE. sceorpan, screpan 'scrape, 
irritate,' Lith. skrebeti 'rascheln', Gk. 6xip- 
fioXoi 'scolding.' — 13, 2. sinu-wel *ganz rund' 
is compared with OE. hwiol 'wheel' (written 
here hweol) and at the same time referred to 
the root wel in Lat. volvere, an utterly impos- 
sible combination.— 13, 7. blak 'schwarz' is 
better separated from Gk. tpXiyea 'burn'. Com- 
pare rather Gk. duoXyoi 'darkness.'— 15. falu 
'fahl' is better compared with Lith. patuas, 
with which it exactly corresponds. — 16, 2. edili 
'edel' has nothing to do with OE. ead, which 
represents Goth. auda-{hafts).—vj, c. "Mit 
eingeschobenem Vocal" is hardly a scientific 
expression. — 31, e. On worig 'miide', which is 
said to be 'dunkeln Ursprungs,' see Frellwitz, 
Et. Wb. s. v. aaopoS. — 33, 1. "mit ahd.fors&on 
ist as. horsh urvervrandt." How did the author 
arrive at such a conclusion ? A strange com- 
parison is also malsk 'stolz' : Gk. ptiXstv. On 
the other hand, twisk 'zwiefach' is undoubtedly 
from the Germ, stem (wis-. 

The development of meaning is not well ex- 
plained in a few cases. For example, 22. lekni 
'verganglich' goes back to the meaning 'leave, 
depart, go away' as seen in Lat. linquo, Gk. 
Xeiitao, and did not come from 'leihbar', which 
is itself a secondary meaning. 

However, in spite of inaccuracies of this 
kind, the author has made a serviceable and 
valuable little book. 

Francis A. Wood. 
Cornell College. 



SHAKESPEARE. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. 
xiii. Twelfe Night, or, What You Will. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 1901. 

Every student of Shakespeare is so familiar 



with Dr. Furness's admirable work, and is so 
ready to acknowledge his debt to that accom- 
plished and genial scholar, that any words of 
eulogy by the present writer would be super- 
fluous, not to say presumptuous. 

The editor has had an easier task with 
Twelfth Night than with any of the previous 
plays. The text, as we have it in the Folio, 
is exceptionally correct ; and it may perhaps 
be an advantage that there is no quarto to hint 
a doubt or darken counsel where all seems 
plain. The only unsolved enigma is the mys- 
terious "Lady of the Strachy;" and, so far 
as we can see, if we had the word in Shakes- 
peare's own handwriting, we should be none 
the wiser. We should be glad to know whether 
she ever repented the misalliance ; but that 
is left untold. 

Clear though the text is, for the most part, 
the ingenuity of commentators has given birth 
to a mass of conjectural emendations, some- 
times plausible, and sometimes grotesquely 
absurd ; and of elucidations, sometimes really 
luminous, and sometimes tenebrific to no small 
degree. From all these the editor has selected 
those most likely to help, to unsettle, or to 
amuse us, adding in most cases his own sane 
and rational opinion. From a few of his judg- 
ments I incline (with due deference) to dissent, 
and these shall be noted. 

P. 9, sweet sound. Dr. Furness adheres to the 
Folio, rejecting Pope's emendation "South." 
"South" may not be right; but the present 
reviewer will go to the block before he will 
admit that Shakespeare could find no simile 
for a sweet sound but a sweet sound. That 
would speak him as bankrupt in comparisons 
as the amorous Sir Sampson Legend : — "Give 
me your hand — 'tis as soft and warm as — what? 
Odd, as t'other hand." 

P. 52, dam'd coloured stocke. Rowe's emen- 
dation of "flame-coloured" has this in its 
favor that it makes excellent sense, and the 
word is a familiar one, twice used by Shakes- 
peare; whereas "dam'd coloured" has no 
assignable meaning, and was never used by 
any mortal. If " dam'd " be for "damned," 
we are little better off. Shakespeare, it is true, 
uses "damned " with considerable frequency, 
but always in the sense of "condemned," 
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' 'condemned to perdition, " or to express strong 
abhorrence, as "his damn'd fingers ;" whereas 
Sir Andrew is speaking with approbation of 
the color of his stocking. 

P. 81, what is yours to bestow, is not yours to 
reserve. Surely Viola is neither speaking nor 
thinking of "the lordship of the house," but 
of Olivia's person, graces, and affections which 
are not given her to be sequestered in a cloister, 
but lent, to be one day accounted for. It is 
the theme of the fourth sonnet. 

P. 119, My Lady's a Catalan . . . Mali/olio's 
a Peg-a-ratnsie. " Why Sir Toby called Mal- 
volio a Peg-a-ramsey ... no one, I suppose, 
but Sir Toby can tell," says Dr. Furaess. I 
fancy he meant to call Malvolio a Cataian, and 
Olivia a Peg-a-Ramsey, but the admirable fool- 
ing into which he had drunk himself superin- 
duced a " derangement of epitaphs." 

P. 151, and yet 1 know not. The duke has 
asked Viola if her (supposed) sister died of 
love. If Viola means that possibly her brother 
may be alive, she does not answer the Duke's 
question at all. As I understand it, her an- 
swer to the Duke is : " my sister is dead ; but 
whether she died of her love or not, I do not 
know ; " but to herself her answer means that 
she (who is the supposed sister) does not yet 
know what the issue of her untold love will 
be. 

P. 182, words are very rascals since bonds 
disgraced them. This is surely not " a dark 
passage." When men grew so false that their 
words ceased to bind them, and bonds had 
to be invented, then words were disgraced, 
and are ever since of small account and 
credit. 

P. 229, o' th' windie side of the law. Wright 
explains, "so that the law cannot scent you 
.... as a hound does the game," and Dr. 
Furaess calls this " unquestionably the right 
definition." Does not the scent blow from 
the windward to the leeward? Shakespeare 
(if all tales be true), knew more about deer- 
stalking than his commentators. It rather 
refers to manoeuvres at sea, where the wind- 
ward side, or " weather-gage," is the position 
of safety or advantage. 

P. 289, Strangle thy propriety. Halliwell's 



explanation : " destroy or suppress thy indi- 
viduality," is right, of course ; but one won- 
ders to find no reference to Sonnet 89: "I 
will acquaintance strangle." 

W. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

WICHERTS Als Verlobte empfehlen sich— 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In an edition of the above comedy 
by George T. Flom (Heath & Co., 1902), a 
curious error is made that would seem to de- 
mand a correction. 

The situation is the following : a young girl 
called Malwine is being urged by her cousin 
Franz, who is in love with her to go out into 
the garden for a walk. She is, however, busy 
writing an essay, and from this essay we are, 
on page 3, given the following extracts : "Der 
ungliickliche Kaiser — muszte sich beugen — " 
"Der unversohnliche Papst— " Then follows, 
page 4, line 25, the statement: "Dieganze 
Kirchenbusze fehlt noch," which the editor 
annotates as follows: "a thorough church- 
penance is all that is lacking now, i. e., I'll 
be made to atone for it." The editor thus 
entirely fails to understand the situation which 
is, of course, that Malwine is writing an essay 
on the investiture conflict between Henry IV 
and Pope Gregory VII. The last sentence is 
accordingly to be rendered: "There is'nt a 
single line written as yet about the church- 
penance," referring doubtless to the well- 
known incidents at Canossa. 

It may not be out of place to point out one 
or two other errors in the Notes. "1st so 
schon in guter Stimmung," page 4, line 9, 
means "in bad enough humor as it is," not 
"in such thoroughly good humor." "Und 
durfte sich .... gut machen," page 23, line 
27, means " It (i. e., such an announcement 
of engagement) would look very well in- 
deed,** not "and might even very easily 
happen." 

B. J. Vos. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



